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ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


[ Continued. 


In another place, 
Diodorus more in ae ail, saying, that the Pheenicians 
having returned from the island, so highly extolled its 
beauty and opulence as to inspire the Romans with a 
desire of making themselves masters of it and settling 
a colony there. This perplexed the Carthagenians, 
who began to fear their countrymen would be ena- 
moured of a fertility so much praised, and abandon 
their native soil to settle there. They viewed it, on 
the other hand, as a safe refuge in the event of any 
unforeseen calamity, or if their Republic in Africa 
should fall, to which, as being masters of the sea, they 
could easily retire to secure themselves and families, 
more especially as the region was unknown to other 
nations. Aristotle, continues Calmet, 
wonderful things, speaking of this island, says, the 


Magistrates of Carthage having observed that many of 


their citizens who had undertaken the voyage thither 
had not retarned, prohibited, under the pen: ulty of eapi- 
tal punishment, any further emigration, and ordered 
those who had remained there to return to their coun- 
try, fearing that as soon as the affair should be known, 
other nations would endeavour to establish there a 
peaceable commerce. 

The other voyage in the Atlantic spoke n of by Cal- 
met was anterior to the preceding, and is that attri- 
buted to Hercules, who is the supposed author of the 
Gaditanian columns, and whom Galleo ranks as con- 
temporary with Moses, and chief of the Canaanites 
who left Palestine on the invasion of Joshua: this hero 
had the surname Magusanus, derived from the Chal- 
dean word Gouz, signifying to scratch, and by meta- 
phor to pass, from which root, ships and fords of 
rivers are called Megizze in the Chaldaic sitai4 of 
his sea voyages, there existed a vestige in the town of 
West Cappell in the island of Walcherene; it was 
the painting of a ship and her captain, who was repre- 
sented at an advanced age, the forepart of his head 
bald, and his face tanned by the sun; he was worship- 
ped as a deity at a temple in the same town, and sacri- 
lices, according to the Phenician rites, were offered to 
him. There were many other heroes of this name ; 
but no writer has decided whether to Magusanus or one 
of his descendants, or whether to a Phernician distin- 


guished by the same appellation, we are to attribute } 


the navigation of the Atlantic. Certain, however, it 
is, that Diodorus speaks of a Hercules who sailed 
round the world, and who founded the city of Lecta in 
Septimania ; but no writer has pointed out its situation. 

With how much reason was the prize awarded to 
that young prince of the royal house of David who 
maintained, when disputing in the congress of wise 
men assembled by king Ahasuerus, that truth is the 
most irresistible gift that can be bestowed; for the 
power of the most absolute monarch, the stimulating 
effects of the most generous wine, or the transeendant 
charms of the most bewitching beauty, is not suffi- 
ciently strong to subdue it. 

The coincidence in the memorials of the writers of 
the old continent, whom J have just mentioned, with 


Calinet introduces this passage of 


in his book of 


the tradition, as introduced in Montezuma’s two dis- 
courses, that the Mexicans came originally from the 

east, with the narrative of Votan, with the incidents 
dvaibiildaciited by the medal, with the report of Cap- 
tain del Rio, and with the firures of the ultramarine 
deities Isis and Osiris sketched by him in the temple 
of the Palencian city, form altogether such an irrefra- 
cable body of evidence as it is almost impossible to 
discredit. The revolution of ages has been the parent 
of an error among modern writers, and even rendered 
the truths of the more classic ancients problematical, 
because the latter have not been studied with sufficient 
care by their successors; but time itself now steps in 
to vindicate their credit, and becomes an incontrover- 
tible evidence of the veracity of these slighted and 
discredited narratives. 

To connect the various incidents I have adduced, 
will now be necessary to examine the periods of a 
events narrated, and inquire in which of the voyages 
already mentioned the population of America hi id its 
beginning; and in what part, and at what time, the 
ancestors of Votan colonized it, and who these ances- 
tors were. 

The first voyage was that of Atlas. Atlas was the 
son of Japetus brother to Saturn, and cousin to Jupiter, 
who, in the war which the latter waged against his 
father Saturn and his uncles the Titans, made himselt 
master of the frontiers of Afriea; Atlas and Jupiter 
were therefore contemporaries: the reign of the latter 
is supposed by many ancient historians to have been 
coeval with that of Belus king of Assyria; but this 
sup position determines nothing with certainty, on ae- 
count of the difficulty which exists in attempting to 
ascertain the prec ise epoch when the Assyrian empire 
commenced. The Abbe Lenglet, after much research, 
decides it to have been one thousand eight hundred 
years prior to the Christian wra. See his work, 8vo. 
edit. tom IT, chap. 12. 

Neither from Atlas, then, nor from any of his poste- 
rity, could Votan derive his origin, for this reason, 
among many others that I omit in order to avoid fa- 
ticuine the reader, that the Atlantides were not of the 
race of the Culebras. 

Votan’s family must, therefore, be sought for among 
some of the maritime heroes of sueceeding ages. It 
could not have been from any one of the Phenicians 
in the second voyage that has been described, sinee 
they found large houses on the island, consequently it 
must have been peopled long before their arrival, and 
if we examine attentively the time at which this voy- 
ace could have been made, it will appear to be long 
subsequent to the periods of whieh Votan speaks in his 
history. At the time Diodorus alludes to, the Repub- 
lic of Carthage was in the zenith of its splendour, for 
it was then able to intereept the expedition sent against 
the island by the Romans, with the intention of estab- 
lishing their dominion in the same. This epoch must 
have been a little prior to the first Punie War; the 
commencement of the kingdom of Amaguemecan was 
at some period during the progress of that contest ; 
this kingdom was not however of long continuance, 
and its ruin gave rise to that of Tula. 

From the different epochs of the Punie wars, we 
may certainly perceive that they were ulterior to the 
time at which Votan says he undertook his voyages 
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to the old continent, and much more recent than the 
period when the first American colony was settled by 
the grand-father of Votan, as well as many ages pos- 
terior to the foundation of the kingdom of Amague- 
mecan, which, as I have before observed, are the points 
we must now consider. 

We will therefore commence by enquiring who was 
Votan’s grand-father ? Sallust, quoted by Calmet, in 
his commentary on the Tuntithine war, states, in the 
history of the kingdom of Numidia, written in the Punic 
language, that he had read an African tradition of the 
arrival in that country of Hercules Tyrius or Lybius, 
with an army of Medes, Persians, and Armenians ; 
these soldiers married Lybian women, and their lan- 
guage imperceptibly degenerating from its original 
purity, in process of time ‘they lost the name of Medes 
and Armenians, and at last, by an astonishing corrup- 
tion of these words, were called Mauricii or Moors. 

Hornicus, in his commentary upon this passage of 
Sallust, re lying on the authority of Pausanius, says 
that the true name of this Hercules was Mac erim, 
which he supposes to be derived from the Phe nician, 
or Hebrew word mechoer, meaning wise, desirous of 
knowledge, or investigator. 

Sallust, from not being well informed in the affairs 
of the Canaanites, may very probably have confounded 
the names of the Arabians, Syrians or Amorites, con- 
ducted by Hercules ; so that the Armenians the Amo- 
rites, may have been the Mauricti, or Madianites the 
Medes, and the Pheresians the Persians. 

The opinion, says Calmet, of such authors as con- 
ceive that the major part of the Cana: nites, after being 
driven from Palestine, occupied the coast of Africa, is 
neither new nor doubtful ; it is confirmed by ancient 
names, such as Ardanes, Pona, Leptis, Utica, Tangier, 
and others, which are all of Phoenician origin ; and in 
the time of Saint Augustine these people still retained 
some record of having originally been Canaanites ; 
for, he says, in his exposition of Saint Paul’s epistle to 
the Romans, when inte rrogating the country people 
concerning their origin, they replied in the Punic 
tongue, that they were Canaanites. ‘To this we may 
add, that modern critics acknowledge an aflinity be- 
tween the Punic and Canaanite languages; that the 
places mentioned have Phoenician appellations ; the 
name of Carthage is Pheenician, and so for instance is 
that of the Canary islands, so called from their inhabit- 
ants having been Canaanites, and giving this name 
generally, while Hornius speaking of Gomera, one of 
these islands, supposes it to have been peopled by the 
Amorites. More credit must be ascribed to Votan, 
who makes the people of the same race as himself, 
viz. of the Culebras, and consequently Hivites ; these 
islands are thirteen in number, and it can searcely be 
doubted that they are the thirteen houses of the Cule- 
bras which he speaks of having visited in his voyages: 
it is also as little to be disputed that in these islands, 
as well as throughout all the coast, the race of Canaan 
was found to be mixed with the Hivites. 

The bird noticed in the Itinerary by Gemelli, shows 
the course which the Hivites took in their route to 
these islands ; but the arm of the sea observed by 
Torquemada in all the paintings of the same document, 
is not, and indeed cannot be, the Rio Colorada (red 
river) as Claviger and other authors have imagined, 
whose waters fall into the bay of California, which is 
the mest considerable of all those northward of Mexico, 
from whence it is pretended those nations came who 
first peopled the continent, as it evidently represents 
that” part of the Atlantic between the Canaries and | 
America.~ See Torquemada and Claviger in their | 
second volumes. 

All that has been advanced will prove Hercules! 
Tyrius to have been a different person from Magusanus, 
and subsequent to him ; the latter, as Lenglet, under-| 
stands, was Ethens, a contemporary of Moses, ‘and the 
former a Hivite, from being a Tyrian; it has ’ equally, | 
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been proved that the Hivites founded the kingdom of 
Tyre, and what Sallust relates convinces us, in all its 
circumstances, that the irruption of this Hercules was 
many ages after that of Magusanus. 

Votan declares himself to be the third of the Votans ; 
Sallust affirms that the soldiers of Hercules Tyrius 
and their wives spoke the African language, but sensi- 
bly degenerated from its ancient purity. Diodorus 
asserts that one Hercules navigated the whole circuit 
of the earth, and built the city of Alecta in Septimania. 
All these cireumstances, in conjunction with what | 
have already stated, induce me, and will lead any eru- 
dite examiner to conclude, with every appearance of 
probability, that Hercules T yrius was the progenitor of 
Votan, that Septimania is, beyond a doubt, the island 
ee or Hispaniola, that the city of Alecta was 

Valum Votan, capital of the same island from whence 
Votan embarked his first colony to people the continent 
of America, and whither he departed for the countries 
on the old hemisphere. 

| am confirmed in my selection of this island from 
among the many dispersed throughout the Atlantic, not 
only on account of its position and magnitude exceeding 
all the others, but also, from its fertility and numerous 
navigable rivers, and chiefly from its having been the 
island of the Olmeea nations. In the Mexican tradi- 
tion, which has been adopted by many eminent authors, 
(Siguenza and Boturini among others,) it was consid 
ered certain, that the Olmecas arrived at this island 
from the eastward, and crossed from thence to the con 
tinent. Boturini, however, is of opinion, that when the 
Olmecas were, driven from their country, they proceed 
ed to the Antilles Island, and thence to the southern 
part of America; this may have been the fact with part 
of that nation when the kingdom of Amaguemecan 
was destroyed, without being repugnant to the idea that 
the portion of that race which remained on Terra Fi It 
ma may have penetrated further into the continent, an’ 
shared in the adversities of the other nations expelled 
from the same kingdom. I refer the reader to what 
father Jumilla says on the subject in his “Orinoco 
Illustrated” respecting those nations that retained the 
tradition of their having left the island of Hispaniola in 
order to take possession of those countries. 

If what has been adduced be combined with the 
points of history | have extracted from writers of both 
hemispheres, it will not be difficult to fix the epoch in 
which Hercules Tyrius lived, and founded the first 
town in America; that in which his grandson Votan 
lived ; of his voyages to the old continent ; of his arri- 
val there from America ; of the Phenician ship driven 
ashore by the tempest ; of the transport of the Cartha- 
genian colony to America; of the prohibitory decree 
inflicting capital punishment on any of their subjects 
who should proceed thither, and the recalling of such as 
had already emigrated ; of the periods of the foundation 
and ruin of Amaguemecan; of the circumstances which 
caused that event, and, as connected with it, the begin- 
ning of the kingdom of the Tultecas. 

Admitting, then, that Votan was the third of his race, 
and supposing thirty years to be allowed for each gen- 
eration, Hercules Tyrius will appear to have lived 
ninety years before Votan. This period is not so de- 
finitively fixed but that the variation of thirty or forty 
years, more or less, may be admitted; “the error of a 
few years in the calculation of historical periods may 
be allowed, but the mistake of two or three centuries 
is not to be tolerated,” says Dionysius Halicarnassus ; 
and the Abbe Lenglet conjectures, that by an age in 
chronology the space of thirty years is to be understood. 
Under such a supposition, the above period will corres- 
| pond with three hundred and eighty-one years, a little 
more or less, before the Christian era. 

The epoch of Votan’s voyage to the old continent 
may be decided with certainty, for, he says he was at 
Rome, and saw the great House of God building. 


{To be continued.) 
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ANCIENT BOOKS AND SCROLLS. 


We present our readers with the form of an ancient 
book, as held with both hands by a young man, who is 
supposed to be reading it with great earnestness. It is 
probably meant for some serious treatise. ‘The form 
of the page and the direction of the separating column 
are distinctly marked, and clearly show that it was 
read down the narrow way of the roll, one end of the 
book being rolled inward and the other outward. 

Several sorts of materials were anciently used in 
making books; plates of lead and copper, the barks of 
trees, bricks, stone, and wood, were the first materials 
employed to engrave those things upon which men de- 
sired to transmit to posterity. Josephus the Jewish 
historian speaks of two columns, one of brick, on which 
the children of Seth wrote or engraved their inven- 
tions and astronomical discoveries. Porphyry mentions 
some pillars preserved in Crete on which the sacrifices 
of the Corybantes were recorded. Hesiod’s works were 
origimally written upon tables of lead; the laws of 
Solon upon wooden planks; and the Ten Command- 
ments upon stone. ‘l'ables of boxwood and ivory were 
common among the ancients. ‘The leaves of the palm 
tree were afterwards used instead of wooden tablets, 
together with the finest and thinnest part of the bark 
of trees, such as the lime, the ash, the maple, and the 
elm; and as these barks were rolled up in order to be 
removed with greater ease, the rolls were called rolw- 
mina, or volumes, a name afterwards generally applied 
to rolls of paper or parchment. Varro says, that “at 
the time Alexander built Alexandria in Egypt, the use 
of the papyrus for writing on was first found out in that 
country.” The papyrus is a vegetable production; a 
kind anal bulrush; growing in the marshes of the 
Nile. It is a triangular stalk, fifteen feet high, and a 
foot and a half in circumference. When the outer 
coat is taken off, there are several other coats. Two 
of these coats were attached together by some glutinous 
substance, after having been stripped from the stalk, 
and were then used as paper by the ancients; one coat 
being too slender for this purpose; and it is from this, 
by a very natural transition, that the term paper is de- 
rived. Many other devices were used in former times, 
to contrive suitable materials for writing. Pliny tells 
us, Book 13. Chap. 11, that the most ancient way of 
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writing was upon the leaves of the palm tree. After- 
wards they made use of the inner bark of a tree for this 
purpose ; which inner bark being in Latin called Liber, 
and in Greek Biblos, from hence a book hath ever 
since in the Latin tongue been called Liber, and in 
the Greek Biblos, because their books anciently consist- 
ed of leaves made of such inner barks. He likewise 
mentions another ancient mode of writing among the 
Greeks and Romans, viz. on tables of wood covered 
with wax, with a bodkin or style of iron, with which 
they engraved their letters on the wax. Hence the 
term style in writing. This mode was mostly made 
use of in writing letters; hence the Latin T'abelle, 
Tables. Buton the invention of the Egyptian papyrus 
for this use, all the other ways of writing were soon 
superseded, no material till then invented being more 
convenient to write upon than this. And therefore, 
when Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, undertook 
to establish a great library, and to gather all sorts of 
books into it, he caused them to be all copied out on 
this sort of paper. Diodorus Siculus says, that the 
Persians of old wrote all their records on skins, which, 
when thus used, were at length, in the time of Euma- 
nes, denominated parehment. Herodotus tells as of 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, made use of in writing by 
the ancient lonians, many hundreds of years before the 
use of papyrus. Most of the ancient manuscripts that 
have descended to us, including those of the Old Tes- 
tament, are written on parchment. ‘These manuscripts 
of the Old Testament are the rolled, which are used in 
synagogues, and the square, which are used by private 
individuals. 

The other figure represents an ancient inkstand and 
pen. The inkstand consists of two parts, one for red 
and the other for black ink; one of which is shut and 
the other open. The pen is a reed of considerable 
length and magnitude. Whether the bands round it 
are merely joints of the reed, or something added to 
strengthen it, is not certain, but probably the latter. 
The reader should be informed, that these represent- 
ations are copied from some ancient pictures dug out 
of the ruins of Herculaneum, a once famous city of 
Italy, which was destroyed by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, A. D. 79. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 





THE CHETAH. 


“Tuts animal, which is called the Youze in Persia, 
the Chetah in India, and to which Pennant gave the 
name of the Hunting Leopard, is a native of Africa 
and Southern Asia. With the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the cat species, it combines somewhat of 
the dog. Unlike those of the cat, its claws are only 
slightly retractile. In size he is intermediate between 
the leopard and the hound, but has a slenderer body, 
more elevation in his legs, and a less flat fore-part of 
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the head than the former, while he wants the graceful | four complete rings. 


and lengthened form of head and body 
latter is distinguished. His fur is not sleek, but has a 
peculiar crispness. Above, the ground colour is a 
bright yellowish fawn ; beneath it is a pure white ; the 
back and sides are covered with innumerable spots, 
close to each other, from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter. ‘The spots are larger, but less closely set, 
on the back than on the head, sides, and limbs. On 
the chest and under part of the body they are wanting. 
The tail is marked with inte ‘rupted rings of them, till 
near the extremity, which is surrounded by 


by which the 


three or | 
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Along the back of the neck and 
the anterior part of the spine is a mane, consisting of 
longe r, crisper, and more upright hairs. 

‘In the east he is used in hunting by the higher 
classes. Hiding himself as much as possible, he ap- 


proaches the object, and when he has come sufficiently 


near to it, he makes five or six enormous bounds with 
incredible velocity, darts on his victim, and instantly 
strangles him. In his domesticated state, the Chetah 
is one of the most playful and fond of animals. He 
has not the slightest appearance of the caprice and 
| mischievousness of the cat. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


OCEANUS. 


Oceanus was one of the ancient race of the 
Ile was one of the sons of Celus and ‘Terra. 
brothers were ‘Titanus, Hyperion, Japetus or Japhetus, 
and Saturnus. Colus (or Uranos) discovering that 
his sons were conspiring to rebel against him, caused 
them all to be seized except Oceanus, W ho refused to 
join his brothers in the revoit; but Saturnus (Saturn) 
encouraged and aided by his mother Titeea (or Terra) 
set them at liberty ; wherefore, as an act of gratitude, 
they placed him on the throne of his father, dispossess 
ing the latter, who died a few years afterwards, borne 
down with age and sorrow. 

The children of Uranos and Titeca (or Calus and 
Terra) intermarried, and propagated the race of the 
Titans. Oceanus married his sister ‘Tethys, (the nou 
risher,) and from them descended the Fountains and 
Streams. Yea, Oceanus was called by the ancients not 
only the father of these, but of the animals, and of the 
very gods themselves; for they imagined that all things 
in nature had their origin from him. It is said that he and 
his wife Tethys were the parents of three thousand sons. 
They had seventy-two daughters, called Oceanides. 

Though Oceanus did not participate in the war be 
tween the gods, yet, when Jupiter divided the govern- 
ment of the universe between his brothers and himself, 
he seated Neptune on the throne of Oceanus, and the 
latter disappeared along with the other pristine deities. 

To avoid confusion, it may be well to give in this 
place the aenealogy of the cods. 


Gods. | 
His | ¢ 


| sprang (ea or 


In the beginning, self-existent and eternal, were 
‘haos and Nox (Confusion and Night or Darkness.) 
| I’hese were the aneestors of Nature. From them also 
‘Terra, (the Earth.) and Krebus, (the 
olden seat of gloom,) and Cupid, (Love.) Earth pro- 


‘duced out of herself Uranos, who, as we have seen was 


the father of Oceanus, Saturn, 
Night were self existent; Earth was one of their chil- 
dren; Uranos was hers; and Oceanus his: that 
Oceanus was great-grandson of self-existent Chaos 
and Nox. With the generation immediately succeeding 
that of Oceanus, conmenced the sccond series or mo- 


&e. ‘Thus, Chaos and 


so 


| dern race of the gods, of whom Jupiter, the son of Sa- 


turn, the brother of Oceanus, was the chief. At this 
epoch, too, as has <venie been seen, commenced the 
reign of Neptune, a brother of Jupiter, in the room of 
that of Oceanus. 
‘The most noted of the children of Oceanus were the 
following. 
Nereus: 


who was nursed and educated by the waves, 
and who afterwards dwelt in the Aggean sez 


a, and be- 
came a famous seer. He was the father of fifty daugh- 
ters by his wife Doris, who was also the daughter of 
Oceanus. These fifty daughters were denominated 
the Nereides, after the name of their father Nereus. 
Metis, one of the daughters of Oceanus, married Ju- 
piter, who, however, upon being told by an oracle that 


| she should have a son who should be the mightiest of 
tall the 


eods, drew her over into his own 


person, and 








gave birth to Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, who 
rose out of his head. 

Eurynome, likewise a daughter of Oceanus, and like- 
wise married to Jupiter, is the mother of the three 


and Ewphrosyne, (the gay,) who give to all things their 
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or lake over which there is no return, the gods swear 
that dreadful, inviolable oath the obligation of which 
cannot be dissolved by any power either in heaven or 


| on earth. 
Graces ; Aglaia, (the elegant, ) T'’halia, (the blooming, ) | 


proper charms, and bestow on man in particular, digni- | 


ty, beauty, and hilarity. 


Styx, (horror,) enjoyed the highest veneration among | 


the daughters of Oceanus. She married Pallas, a son 
of Crius, the Titan, and gave him the powerful child- 
ren, Zelos, (zeal,) Nike, (victory,) Kratos, (power, ) 
and Bia, (strength.) 


In the war of the gods, Styx, according to the advice | 


of her father, went over with her children to Jupiter, 
and, since that time, the latter have always their seat 
near the ruler of heaven and earth. 


to which he was fastened. 
By the Titans in Tartarus, and the horrible Styx, the 


At his command, | 
Kratos and Bia led the sufferer Prometheus to the rock | burden of the sky. 


| 


| . 
| sky, are laid. 
| 


Thus the gods on high swear by the deep, where 
reign night and gloom, but where, at the same time, 
according to the ideas of the ancients, are the founda- 
tions of the universe, on which the preservation of all 
beings rests. 

W here dark Sty x rolls its black waves, there is Tar- 
tarus, surrounded with a brazen wall, and overcast 
with threefold night. Here it is, where the Titans lie 
in their gloomy prison; but here it is, also, where the 
foundations of the earth, of the sea, and of the starr 

Here, too, is the dwelling of Night, al 
ways covered with black clouds; before it stands Atlas, 
Japet’s son, bearing upon his head and shoulders the 
y. Here it is, where day and night 
always meet, but never dwell with one another. 

At the entrance to the prison, in whieh the sons of 


subterraneous fountain, the water of which, trickling in | Earth are shut up, is the dwelling of their watchmen. 
nightly gloom from a high-vaulted rock, forms the stream | Cottus, Gyges, and Briareus. 








LOS VOLCANCITOS, 


_Humpo.prt, in the narrative of his journeys in the 
equinoctial regions of America, gives the followin 
interesting account of the Volcancitos of T'urbaco, a 
view of which is presented to the reader in the pre- 
ceeding wood cut. 

“After traversing a space of about 5300 yards, 
covered with the decayed trunks of trees, and in which 
there appeared here and there projections of a limestone 
rock, containing petrified corals, we reached an open 


or 


= 


place of about 908 feet square, entirely destitute of 
The surface was composed of layers of 
clay, of a dark gray colour, cracked by desiccation into | 


vegetation. 


pentagonal and heptagonal prisms. The voleancitos 


consist of fifteen or twenty small truncated cones, rising | 
in the middle of this area, and having a height of from | 


19 to 25 feet. The most elevated were on the southern 
side. and their circumference at the base was from 78 
to 85 yards. 
voleanoes, we found them terminated by an aperture, 
from 16 to 30 inches in diameter, filled with water, 


through which air-bubbles obtained a passage; about | 


five explosions usually taking place in two minutes. 
The force with which the air rises would lead to the 
supposition of its being subjected to considerable pres- 
sure, and a rather loud noise was heard at intervals 
preceding the disengagement of it, fifteen or eighteen 
seconds. Flach of the bubbles contained from 12 to 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


On climbing to the top of these mud 
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14 1-2 cubic inches of elastic fluid, and their power of 
expansion was often so great, that the water was pro 

jected beyond the crater, or flowed over its brim. 
Some of the openings by which air escaped were situ 

ated in the plain, without being surrounded by any 
prominence of the ground. It was observed, that when 
the apertures, (which are not placed at the summit ot 
the cones, and are enclosed by a little mud wall, from 
10 to 15 inches high,) are nearly contiguous, the ex- 
plosions did not take place at the same time. It would 
appear that each crater receives the gas by distinct 
canals, or that these, terminating in the same reservoir 
of compressed air, oppose greater or less impediments 
to the passage of the aeriform fluids. "The cones have 
no doubt been raised by these fluids, and the dull 
sound that precedes the disengagement of them indicates 
that the ground is hollow. The natives asserted that 
there had been no observable change in the form and 
number of the cones for twenty years, and that the 
little cavities are filled with water even in the driest 
seasons. ‘The temperature of this liquid was not 





higher than that of the atmosphere. Aj stick could 
easily be pushed into the apertures to the depth of six 
lor seven feet, and the dark-coloured clay or mud was 
exceedingly soft. An ignited body was immediately 
extinguished, on being immersed in the gas collected 
| from the bubbles, which was found to be pure azote.” 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
BY REV. F. W. P. GREENWOOD. 
| Continued. } 

A mile or two is soon passed, and now we turn a lit- 
tle from the road to the right, in order to have a new 
view of the rapids. These oc cupy the whole breadth 
of the river, from shore to shore, and extend half a 
mile back from the falls, and are formed by the rush 
of the entire body of waters down a rough bed, the 
descent of which in the course of this half mile is 
fifty feet. Here all is tumult and impetuous haste. 
The view is something like that of the sea in a violent 
gale.—Thousands of waves dash eagerly forward, and 
indicate the interruptions which they meet with from 
the hidden rocks, by ridges and streaks of foam. wer 
minating this angry picture, you distinguish the cres 
cent run of the British Fall, over which the torrent 
pours and disappears. The ‘wilderness and the soli- 





tude of the scene are strikingly impressive. Nothing 
that lives is to be seen in its whole extent. Nothing 


that values its life ever dares venture it there. The 
waters refuse the burden of man, and of man’s works. 
Of this they give fair and audible warning, of which 
all take heed. They have one engrossing object before 
them, and they go to its ace omplishment_ alone. 

Returning to the road, we rode the last half mile, as- 
cending eradually, till we came to the publie house. 
A footpath through the eal n at the back of the house, 
and down a steep and thickly wooded bank, brings us 
upon Table Rock, a flat ledge of limestone, forming 
the brink of the precipice, the upper stratum of which 
is a jagged shelf no more than about a foot in thick- 
ness, jutting out over the gulf below. Here the whole 
scene breaks npon us. Looking up the river, we face 
the grand crescent, called the British or Horseshoe 
Fall. Opposite to us is Goat Island, which divides 
the Falls, and lower down to the left is the American 
Fall. And what is the first impression made upon the 
beholder? Decidedly, I should say that of beauty ; of 
sovereign, majestic beauty, it is true, but still that of 
beauty, soul- filling beauty, rather than of awful sub- 
limity. Every thing is on so large a scale; the height 
of the cataract is so much exceeded by its breadth,* 
and so much concealed by the volumes of mist which 
wrap and shroud its feet; you stand so directly on the | 
same level with the falling waters ; you see so large a 
portion of them at a considerable dint: ince from you ; 
and their roar comes up so moderated from the dee p 
abyss, that the loveliness of the scene, at first sight, is 
permitted to take precedence of its grandeur. Its co- 
louring alone is of the most exquisite kind. The deep 
sea-green of the centre of the crescent, where it is 
probable the greatest mass of water falls, lit up with 
successive flashes of foam, and, contrasted with the 
rich, creamy whiteness of the two sides or wings of the 
same c rescent ; then the sober gray of the opposite pre- 
cipice of Goat Island, crowned with the luxuriant fo- 
liage of its forest trees, and connected still further on 
with the pouring snows of the greater and less Ameri- 
can Falls; the agitated and foamy surface of the wa- 
ters at the bottom of the Falls, followed by the dark- 
ness of their hue as they sweep along through the per- 
pendicular gorge beyond ; the mist, floating about and 
veiling objects with a softening indistinctness: and the 
bright rainbow which is constant to the sun—altogeth- 
er from a combination of colour, changing too with 
every change of light, every variation of the wind, 
and every hour of the day, which the painter’s art can- 
not imitate, and which nature herself has perhaps only 
effected here. 

And the motion of these Falls, how wonderfully fine 
it is! how graceful, how stately, how calm! There is 
nothing in it hurried or headlong, as you might have 
supposed. The eye ts so long in Sa the vast, 


and yet unacknow ledged height. that the y seem to move 


* The height of the Horseshoe Fall is 150, feet, its breadth 2376 | 


feet. 





over almost slowly ; the central and most volumfnous 
portion of the Horseshoe even goes down silently. The 
truth is, that pompous phrases cannot describe these 
Falls. Calm and dee ply meaning words should alone 
be used in speaking of them. Any thing like hyper- 
bole would degrade them, if they could be degraded. 
But they cannot be. Neither the words nor the deeds 
of man degrade or disturbthem. There they pour over, 
in their collected might and dignified flowing, steadily, 
constantly, as they alway s have been pouring since they 
came from the hollow of His hand, and you can add 
nothing to them, nor can you take any thing from them. 
AsT rose, on ‘the morning following my arrival, and 
went to the window for an “arly view, a singular fear 
ame over me that the Falls might have passed away, 
mac their sound was in my ears. It was, to be sure, 
rather the shadow of a fear than a fear, and reason dis- 
sipated it as soon as it was formed. But the bright 
things of earth are so apt to be fleeting, and we are so 
liable to lose What is valued as soon as it is bestowed, 
that I believed it was a perfectly natural feeling which 
suggested to me, for an instant, that I had enjoyed quite 
as much of sucha glorious exhibition as I deserved, and 
that I had no right to expect that it would continue, as 
long as I might be pleased to behold. But the Falls 
were there, with their full, regular, and beautiful flow- 
ing. The clouds of spray and mist were now dense 
and high, and completely concealed the opposite shores ; 
but as the day advanced, and the beams of the sun in- 
creased in power, they were thin and contracted. Pre- 
sently a thunder shower rose up from the west, and 
passed directly over us; and soon another came, still 
heavier than the preceding. And now I was more im- 
pressed than ever with the peculiar motion of the Fall; 
not, however, because it experienced a change, but be 
cause it did not. The lightning gleamed, the thunder 
vealed, the rain fell in torrents, ‘the storms were grand; 
but the Fall, if I may give its expression a language 
did not heed them at all: the rapids above raged no 
more and no less than before, and the I*all poured on 
with the same quiet solemnity, with the same equable 
intentness, undisturbed by the lightning and rain, and 
listening not to the loud thander. 
About half a mile below the Horseshoe Fall, a com 
modious road has lately been cut in a slanting direction, 
down the side of the perpendicular cliff, and through the 
solid rock, to the river. Here we find a re gular ferry, 
and are conveyed in a small boat across the stream, 
which is now narrowed to a breadth of about twelve 
hundred feet, to the American side. The passage is 
perfectly safe, and though short, delightful, as it affords 
a superb view of both the Falls above, and of the dark 
river below. The current is not very rapid, and near 
the American side actually-sets up toward the Falls; 
by the help of which eddy the boat regains what it had 
lost in the middle of the stream. We land almost di- 
rectly at the foot of the American Fall, and by walking 
a little way to the right, may place ourselves in its spray. 
Now look up, and the height will not disappoint you. 
Now attend to the voice of the cataract, and it w iit fill 
your soul with awe. Itseems as if the ‘ waters which 
are above the firmament’? were descending from the 
heights of heaven, and as if ‘the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up’ from below. The noise, which 
permits free conversation to those who are on the bank 
above, is here imperative and deafening. It resembles 
the perpetual rolling of near thunder, or the uninter- 
rupted discharge of a battery of heavy ordnance, min- 
gled with a strange crashing and breaking sound. This 
resemblance to the roar of artillery i is heightened by the 
sight of the large bodies of spray which are continually 
and with immense force exploded from the abyss. The 
impression of superior height is gained, not so much 
from the fact that the American Fall i is actually ten or 
twelve feet higher than the British, as from your having 
a complete profile view of the one, from brink to base, 
which you cannot well obtain of the other. 
(To be continued 
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LORENZO DOW.— Concluded. 

Referring in his journal to the period of his conver- 
sion, he says: “ This day, | am twelve years old.” 

At a camp-meeting in a certain place, he says: “ I 
found two young men and a young woman in the te nt, 
with whom I conversed about their souls. The young 
woman was turbulent; I told her Old Sam would pay 
her a visit, which re minded her of my description of a 
character some months before, pointing to her and 
saying, ‘You, young woman, with the green bow on 
your bonnet, [ mean.” 

On one oc casion. he employed a smith to shoe his 
horse, while he was holding meeting. ‘“ Having no 
money to pay him,” says he, “YT was under the disa- 
greeable necessity of making my circumstances known 
to the congregation, who gave me three-fifths of a 
dollar, this being the first time that 1 ever had hinted 
for the public aid since travelling.” 

‘“ After preaching at Ebenezer,” says he, “I silently 
withdrew, and taking my horse, travelled all night, 
until ten next morning, when I spoke at Bethel, and 
then jumping out at a window from the pulpit, rode 
seventeen miles to Union; thence to Duck-Creek 
Cross-Roads, making near eighty miles’ travel, and 
five meetings, without sleep.” 

He describes a scene which was exhibited at a camp 
meeting, as follows. 

‘““A chump of wood being flung m through the win- 
dow, I leaped out after the man, he ran, and | after him, 


’ 


erying, “run, run, Old Sam is after you; he did run, as 
for his life, and leaping over a fence hid among the 
bushes. Next morning | cut Old Saim’s name on the 


wood, nailed it toa tree, and called it Old Sam’s Monu- 
ment. IL asked the people publicly (pointing to the 
monument) who was willing to enlist and serve so poor 
a master; | also observed, that the people who had 
threatened my life, only upon hear-say accounts, were 
cowardly and inhuman, as | was an entire stranger to 
them; and their conduct against me was under cover. 
I said, ‘ your conduct is condemnable, which expres- 
sion means damnable, and of course, to make the best 
of you, you are nothing but a pack of damned cowards, 
for there durst not one of you show your heads” T hese 
young coxcombs were mightily grated, and to retaliate, 
said that I cursed and swore: many, I believe, at that 
time, had a sense of the poor wages the devil would 
give his servants.” 

He thus expresses himself in relation to a custom 
prevalent among Methodists. “I observed that for 
people to make a noise, and say loud amens, &c. was 
irksome to me, and | would like as well to hear a dog 
bark, unless it came from a proper feeling in the heart, 
which if it did would carry its own conviction with it; 
but otherwise it would appear flat, and bring a deadness 
over the mind; and to make a fuss and pretend feeling 
without possessing it, is a piece of hypocrisy, like a man 
possessing a vessel of water partly ‘full, yet would say 
it was running over, and to prove it, would ¢i/é the cup 
that it might run over. Yet if people feel the power 
of God (of which I have no doubt at times they do) 
to constrain them to ery for mercy or shout for joy, l 
can bear it as well as any one.” 

The following was his opinion relative to the mode 
of conducting public worship by some. “I saw church 
service performed, but never saw any thing appear so 
much like a sham to represent reality, as this ceremony 
by way of religious worship ; neither did Lever have a 
greater sense of the difference there was between pray- 
ing and singing prayers. I thought if beman wisdom 
could have invented a machine to go by steam, to preach 
and pray and say amen, and also make the organ play, 
and call to charm a parcel of beasts, when no human 
intelligent was there, that it would be Divine worship 
as much in reality, as some things which are now sub- 
stituted for it.” 
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“When in Hartford city,” says he, “I felt as if be- 
wildered, and scarce knew which way to go; I left the 
beast to start which w: iy he chose, fe eling no inclina: 
tion to go any where im particular. Thus in slow 
walk we started, and took the road West, toward the 
state of New York.” 

He speaks of a visit to Stonington, Ct., thus: “ Left 
Peggy ; visited Hebron, Stonington, (where Geo orge’s 
ship, Nimrod, killed two horses, one hog, and a goose ;) 
so to Newport, m. 3.” 

He denominated one church in which he preached, 
and which had two steeples, a horned meeting house. 

He desc ribes one of his excursions in Ireland as fol- 
lows :—“ From the letters sent from America as above, 
some people, to show their loyalty to the king, and in 
gratiate themselves into the good opinion of the Goverm 
ment’s ‘Most obedient and very humble servants, 
turned informers to set the bloodhounds upon my 
track, and offer me for a sacrifice to tyranny. But the 
Lord delivered me out of their hands. One instance 
as a specimen for the sequel. 

“When on my last tour in Ireland, I hired a horse 
and gig for ten weeks, for which 1 gave twelve gui- 
neas. In this time, sixty-seven days, went about 1700 
miles, and held about two hundred meetings. Driv 
to a town—tell the boy to feed the horse and be ready 
for a start—would mount a stone or pile—sing—collect 
—remark I was an American—arrest their prejudice— 
finish my public talk—jump into the gig, which by 
most would be supposed to belong to some gentleman 
and his servant in the neighbourhood—with such ex- 
pedition move off, as none could follow my windings 
and turnings; and of course would not know who I 
was, where I came from, or was gone to. Thus igno- 
rantly I escaped those pursuers a number of times.’ 

“ The Roman Priests at the Altars,” says he, “ al 
cautioned their people against me also. Thus the 
‘HIGH PRIES STS, in different orders, seemed to 

combine to proclaim war. Moss also became so dread- 
ful and noisy, that it gave the Police a plenty to do to 
guard the place, or assist me home, while the stones, 
brickbats, slush, mud, sticks, and dead eats, and what- 
soever came to hand, at times seemed to fly like hail, 
while the yells of the people seemed to cut and jar the 
air, as if the imps of the lower regions had broke loose 
and come up— impostor,’ ‘ Heretic,’ &e. &e.” 

Speaking of a camp meeting where he was forbid- 
den by the presiding elders to officiate, he says: “ Not 
a word did I speak, good, bad, or indifferent, w hilst on 
the ground—not even to answer a question—but re- 
mained entirely mute.” 

“Cold water societies among Indians,” says he, 

“expelled hot water from the village; some people 
moving, being encamped near by, seduced one to 
drink, and got him intoxicated, in order to tantalize 
and twit the other Indians, and argue—it is all a fudge. 

“The villagers held a council—then taking the 
young Indian who had got drunk down to the Camp, 
in presence of the whites, there cut off his head !” 

There are many anecdotes related of Mr. Dow 
which we do not find in his Journal. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed, that a journal would ¢ ontain e very 
thing of this nature. We will relate one of these 
anecdotes as nearly as we can recollect it. 

He was applied to in a place where he was about to 
preach a sermon, to endeavour to detect a thief who 
had stolen his neighbour’s axe. Accordingly, he-ear- 
ried up with him into the pulpit a stone as large as he 
could conveniently wield with one hand. During the 
service, he remarked that there was an individual in 
the assembly who had stolen his neighbour’s axe; and 
seizing the stone, and wielding it for a heave, he de- 
clared that he was going to throw it at the thief’s 
head; whereupon the guilty individual dodged, and 
thereby was detected. 

This eccentric individual departed this Jite en the 
2d ult. at Georgetown, D. C. 
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Dentotocia; A Poem on the Diseases of the Teeth, 
and their proper Remedies. By Solyman Brown, 
A.M. With Notes, practical, historical, illustra- 
tive, and explanatory, by Eleazer Parnly, Dentist. 
New York: Pe abody & Co. No. 219 Broadway, 1833. 
What a subject for a poem, thought we, as our eye 

fell upon the title page of this work. A poem on the 

diseases of the teeth! We had, however, read not more 
than ten or a dozen lines of the poem itself, before we 
began to think that either the subject, or the one who 
had adopted it as his theme, had no small degree of the 
poetic. Nor were our expectations, thus raised at the 
outset, by any means disappointed, as we proceeded 
through its five cantos of classic and flowing numbers, 
such as in these days of fugitive rhyme we seldom 
meet. We were truly suprised to find, that from so 
unpromising, so prosaic a subject, the author had pro- 
duced a work which will entitle him to an honourable 
rank among American poets. Indeed, in perusing this 
poem,we c ould but be reminded of the eclogues of Virgil. 

The notes appended to the poem by. Mr. Parmly 
contain much valuable dental instruction ; and one can 
hardly rise from their perusal, without viewing the sub- 
ject in a light far more important than ever he did hefore. 

Having said thus much respecting the poem and its 

appende d notes, we deem it necessary to add, that we 
do not approve of every position therein assumed. We 
cannot assent to the proposition, that animal food i 
improper for the use of man, whatever “ the Walvis, 
the Bramins, the Magi, and the Druids” of heathenism, 
or the Rousseaus and other champions of infidelity, 
may have said to the contrary notwithstanding. Na- 
ture and revelation both proc ‘laim, in language not to 
be misunderstood, that man is an omnivorous animal 
—nature, by adapting his organs of mastication and 
digestion both to vegetable and animal diet; and reve- 
lation, by its express declarations. “ Every moving 
thing ‘that liveth,” said God to our second great pro- 
genitor, the patriarch Noah, “shall be meat for you ; 
even as the green herb have I given you all things.” 
But lest this primeval direction should be deemed in- 
sufficient, on the ground of its having been given under 
the patriarchal dispensation, we will make one quota- 
tion more which will not lie open to this objection. A 
Christian Apostle holds the following language: 
“ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, tha it in the latter 
times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils ; speaking lies 
in hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron ; forbiddin: g to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats, which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving; for 
it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer. I ‘Tim. 
iv. 1,2, 3,4, 5. In the face of seripture like this, and 
of the fact already brought into view of the adaptation 
of man to all kinds of food, we cannot acquiesce in the 
old Pythagorean dogma, that it is wrong to take animal 
life; nor in the more modern notion of some, that “ the 
use of animal food is incompatible with the degree of 
holiness which the Gospel requires.” We discard all 
such ideas as sickly sentumentality, and wisdom “ 
what is written”—which, if carried out, would prevent 
the destruction of noxious vermin and ferocious beasts, 
and substitute the vagaries of random speculation for 
the word of God. 

But enough. Our paper is not designed for such 
discussions ; and seldom indeed do we intermeddle 
with any thing of the kind. It was necessary, however, 
in this instance, to depart from our usual custom in this 
respect, lest we might be supposed to approve of sen- 
timents which we do not. In conelusion we would 
say, that with the exception under consideration, and 
one or two others, the work which we have at this time 
noticed is a most valuable one, and would be a rich 
treasure 40 every family—io every individual 


above 


POETRY. 


MARCH.—Bryant. 


Tur stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and c hanging skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
WwW id, stormy month, in praise of thee; 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
Bat in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 


ay CARRIERS WANTED. 


Wanted, several faithful, active men, to distribute the Maga- 
zine in this city. 
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